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I. INTRODUCTION 
Frederick W. Brown’ says that speech 


disorders are among the most common 


factors leading to social and economic 


maladjustment and failure since there are 
more than a million people in the United 
States today who, 


of speech, are unable to obtain or to hold 
the economic and social positions which 
otherwise would be theirs. Speech dis- 
orders constitute a real problem of modern 
education. The majority of speech defects 
are functional and not dependent’ on 
definite organic lesions; therefore, they 
can be corrected. This fact opens the way 
for the schools to render a great 
service to their pupils by helping them 
establish good personal speech habits. It 
is true that many a child’s speech habits 
are established in the home; therefore, a 
program of parental guidance carried on 


because of disorders 


"Frederick W. Brown, “The Mental Hy- 
giene of Speech,” Mental Hygiene Bulletin, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
Inc., October, 1930, No. 19, p. 1. 


phlets, and active Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation organizations would aid materially. 

A closer social relationship and under- 
standing needs to be established between 
the home and the school. If the school 
is acquainted with the home conditions 
from which a child comes, it can do more 
for him. 


Smiley Blaton’ says that from an evolu- 
tionary standpoint speech was developed 
to express emotional life, therefore, it is 
sensitive to all emotional changes. If a 
child is made to have a feeling of fear, 
timidity, and inadequacy from the emo- 
tional quality of his home, the emotional 
conflict may become so great that a real 
blocking of speech, or a stutter may re- 
sult. The child starts to school and comes 
in contact with a teacher whose personality 
calls out these same fear responses. The 
emotional conflict is so great that he 
stammers and stutters, is laughed at by his 
playmates, or is constantly nagged at by 
an over-anxious parent; the feeling of in- 


*"Smiley Blanton, “Speech Disorders,” 
Mental Hygiene, Vol. XIII (October, 1929), 
p. 740. 
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adequacy grows and the result is a social- 
ly maladjusted individual. The impor- 
tance of teacher personality and the emo- 
tional tone of the’ classroom _ situation 
cannot be stressed too much. 

It is the duty of any school to give at- 
tention to the physical conditions of its 
children. The relation of the _ physical 
body to speech disorders is a very Close 
one. Special attention should be given 
to the nose, throat, eyes, ears, and mouth 
as furnishing causes of speech difficulty. 
For instance, enlarged tonsils or adenoids 
may cause very definite speech handicaps. 
A child learns to speak correctly from the 
imitation of those with whom he comes in 
contact. His speech is an imitation of what 
he hears. If he hears incorrectly he speaks 
incorrectly and for this reason may be 
classed as “‘distinctly below the average’’—- 
an obviously unfair classification if the 
difficulty lies in the inability to hear well 
rather than in the inability to learn. The 
classroom teacher needs to know this ip 
order to seat her pupils most advantage- 
ously. 

The intelligence and the emotions of 
the child develop largely through speech; 
thus, a speech defect will tend to slow up 
the development of the mental life of the 
child. His mental and emotional adjus’ 
ment may be seriously impaired if he h 
a speech handicap. 

Speech correction in the school must 
come to be recognized as a vital part of the 
educational program. In the past boti 
parents and school have been too prone 
to assume that the child will outgrow any 
speech difficulty that he might have. 
This erroneous idea must be cast aside and 
the school must assume the social respon- 
sibility of caring adequately for its chil- 
dren with speech disorders. In order to 
show what might be accomplished in this 
field, a project was developed at the In- 
diana State Teachers College. 


A. NATURE OF THE PROJECT 


1. Purpose. In October, 1935, the writer 
was started on a_ project in corrective 
speech with children of the Indiana State 
Teachers College Laboratory School. The 


purpose of this project was to give chil- 
dren of the Laboratory School who had 
speech handicaps the opportunity to work 
with a graduate student under the direc- 
tion of Miss Mary D. Reed, assistant di- 
rector of the division of student teaching, 
with the hope that some aid might be given 
the children that would enable them to 


overcome their speech handicaps. 


2. Scope of the Project. Notices were 
sent by Miss Reed to all primary and 
elementary teachers of the Laboratory 
School asking that they send any chil- 
dren whom they thought might be benefit- 
ed by remedial speech work to the speech 
class. During the five months that the 
writer worked in actual contact with the 
children. twenty-nine were tested for de- 
fects. Of these children, six were given 
no follow-up work, leaving twenty-three 
with whom to work. In the final re-test- 
ing, only fiftecn of the twenty-three were 
re-testes. Of the eight children who were 
not re-tested, two had withdrawn from 
school, four were out of schol because of 
illness, and two had been dismissed soon 
after the first test on the recommenda- 
tions of their teachers. 


B. PREPARATION FOR THE WORK 
our weeks were spent by the writer in 


re paration h« fore the actual work with 


the children was started. During this 
(ime, Miss Reed generously gave her in- 
truction each day to demonstrate the 


methods to be employed in carrying on 
remedial speech work and the methods to 
be used in handling children. To supple- 
ment this instruction, a large amount of 
library reading was done and_= materials 
were gathered preparatory to actual teach- 
ing. 
Il HOW THE WORK WAS 
CARRIED ON 


A. ARRANGEMENT INTO CLASSES 


An attempt was made to. divide the 
children into as nearly homogeneous groups 
-homogeneous as to age and de- 


as possible 
fect. This grouping together with other 


data, is to be found in the summary. 
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B. DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


To determine the defects in each child’ 
speech, a diagnostic test, prepared by Mabel 
Clegg Halls, clinician of specch at the 
Riley Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana, was 
given. 

1. How Administered and Used. An 
attempt was made to have the child to be 
examined feel free and unafra.d. f 
led to talk about things familiar te 
his games, his pets, or his school. During 
this conversation the examiner could note 
letter substitutions or omissions. Ac 
quaintance was made through this _ pre- 
liminary conversation and the test was 
shown to the child. He was told what it 
was, its purpose, how it worked, and why 
he was to take it. 
slowly and distinctly each letter and word 


The examiner repeated 


on the test. The child was asked to re 


neat each letter or word after the ex- 


aminer. After a few letters had bee: 
tried, the child was toid the meaning o 
n checking. ror in- 
Stance, a ] ri¢ WOTC OF 


7 ? 
the 


ter was correctly a spoken; a check meant 
that the letter or word was difficult but 
that after a few triais the child responded 


In a neariy correct nanner. in Case Oi 
gross mispronounc.ation, the examiner ar 


of the sound. Aiter the test was fink 
Leal it wnt d the Les LO- 

getner to tind the sounds. 
tne time came for tne Child tO ZO LO 
nis CiassrooMm, Lic v\ as in\ ited to it} 


again sometime for another ‘“‘talk.’’ 
CG. PARENTAL LETTERS 


In order to enlist the cooperation of the 
parents in the speech project, a letter was 
prepared and sent to them. This letter 
told of the work being done and invited the 
parents to visit the speech class in orcer 
that they might be better able to cooper- 
ate with the school in helping their chii- 
dren. (This letter is given in Section \ 
Kight visits were made 
Some par- 
ents made follow-up visits. Each visit- 
ing parent expressed appreciation of the 
fact that an attempt was being made to 


of this report.) 
in response to these letters. 


help the children. It was encouraging, 
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Loo, to have these parents remark that 
th Vv could see improvement in their chil- 


‘ens speecn. 


D. A TYPICAL DAyY’s WorK 

To further demonstrate the methods 
employed in this remedial speech work, 
a record was kept of the class activities 
for the week beginning December 2, 1935. 
The activities for one day dre presented 
here: 

An informal semi--circle was formed 
around the writer’s chair. 

first, the writer introduced a relaxation 
exercise, “Land of Noddy Pod.” After 
doing it over together it was decided that 
it could be done better next time. The 
little boys wanted to see who was the 
1 
dolls; J 


‘ag doll. Magic turned all into rag 
was the best since his arms, 
perfectly 


gs, and neck were relaxed. 
? 
i 


Others had some “starch” in arms, vthers 
had ‘‘cardboards” necks, and still others 
arms but “hardwood” legs. To 
vive the tongues a little exercise, ‘“Jack- 
in-the-box” was played. 

The writer then started work on _ the 
sounds with which there is the most dif- 
ficulty—especially ‘“‘c” and “r.” 

H— said ‘‘c”’ and “r” very well. 

J— said “at” well but still insisted that 
“cat” is “tot.” 

was successful in saying “ce” and 
‘cat’ instead of his usual 


had 


chen in saying 
K— had a very soft, high pitched voice. 
if drill became monotonous or if too 
many discouraging mistakes were made, 
a sound which all could make was tried 
and all felt glad because it was done well. 
In drill the children were asked, one at 
a time, to imitate the sound. Ii the 
und was made incorrectly, the pupil was 
shown the position of tongue and lips. He 
was then asked to look into the mirror 
to see if his tongue, lips, and teeth were 
like the writer’s. If not an attempt io 
put them in the right position was made. 


E. INTERESTING EXPERIENCES AND CASES 
R— 
Perhaps one of the most interesting and 
most pathetic cases with which the writer 
came in contact was R—, a twelve-year- 
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old Assyrian girl in the fourth grade. She 
was small and slender, with the luxuriant 
black hair and snapping black eyes of her 
people. An examination revealed enlarged 
adenoids and poorly occluded teeth as 
the probable disturbing elements in her 
speech difficulty. She said her family 
wanted her to have her tonsils and ade- 
noids removed but that she was afraid 
the ether would “smother her to death.” 
During the year this fear was gradually 
broken down and R— decided she would 
indergo the operation when famil) 
finances permitted. 


When the parental letter was sent out 
it was learned that R—’s mother could 
not read English. The writer decided to 
visit R—’s home instead of sending’ the 
letter. The family resided in half of a 
house. The home was poorly furnished 
but very clean and neatly kept. The 
mother, a stooped little woman wearing a 
long black dress gathered at the waist, 
met the visitor with a slight reserve and 
some suspicion; however, when the purpose 
of the visit and the fact that no charges 
were connected with the project was under- 
stood, the mother expressed her appreciation, 
in broken English, of the aid the Labora- 
tory School was attempting to give “her 
R—.” She proudly displayed a_ leather 
framed photograph of her son in his United 
States Navy uniform and expressed the de- 
sire that R— could learn as much and taik 
as well as her other children. As the 
writer took her leave, the mother 
pulsively threw her arms about the visit- 
or’s neck, kissed her, and made her prom- 
ise to return for another visit soon. 


iiii- 


R— confided in the writer her troubles, 
her joys, her misbehavings, and her hopes 
of being promoted to the fifth grade at the 
end of the year. She remarked one day 
that she had been very ill when a baby 
and she wished she could have died at that 
time. When asked why she held such at- 
titude, she replied she was “unhappy be- 
cause people laughed at her for being so 
old and only in the fourth grade.”’ She 
also said it made her very unhappy for 
the children to call her names. This jeer- 


ing probably took place on the playground 
or around the home since no attitude of 
this kind was evidenced in the classroom. 

As the doctor idagnosed the case, R— 
would be materially benefited by the re- 
moval of tonsils and adenoids. The poor- 
ly occluded teeth could be straightened 
but at an expense impossible for the fam- 
ily. The doctor believed R— to be an in- 
telligent girl and raised the question as to 
whether her retardation in school might 
not be due to poor sight or hearing. An 
eye test revealed no sight defect; the ear 
‘est revealed a slight impairment of hear- 


ing in the right ear. The left ear was 
normal. The hearing impairment may 
have had some influence. 

The most extraordinary experience of 
the year’s work was with J— who is 
eleven years of age and in the second 
grade. In the attempt to become 
acquainted with J— it was noticed that 


he seemed to have considerable difficulty 
in thinking of what he wished to say. 


For instance, he could remember that he > 


liked to play ball and ‘“‘somethin’ = else” 
which he was unable to recall for some 
J— readily comprehended the ques- 
tions asked him but had _ difficulty in 
thinking of the answers. He seemed to 
realize his difficulty and told the examiner 
that he had forgotten and that he must 
think. His words were separated and at 
no time did he formulate a complete sen- 
tenee. During the administration of the 
speech test J— was asked to say the word 
“squeal.” He responded w-th: “Pigs squeal; 
pigs on farm. Cows on farm; cows go 
‘moo-moo.’’’ When asked how long he had 
lived on the farm he responded after hesi- 
tation, “‘sixty-one years.’ The same ques- 
tion a few minutes later brought the re- 
sponse, “eighty-one years.’’ Upon being 
asked how long he had lived in Terre 
Haute, the answer was, “sixty-three years.” 

Arrangements were made with Dr. R. A. 
Acher of the college to administer a mental 
test. The report from this test was that 
the child had a mental age of three years 
and a tendency to be hydrocephalic. J—’s 
teacher reported that the small manual 
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tasks such as picking paper from the floor, 
washing lavatories, and other similar ones 
were all J— was able to do in her classroom. 


Dr. Floyd Riggs, upon examination of 
J—, stated that he was unable to make a 
diagnosis of J—’s difficulty until more was 
known concerning the boy’s environment; 
however, Dr. Riggs said he suspected that 
J—, had been “convinced” that he was in- 
ferior and that he had ceased trying to 
compete. 


Perhaps the most difficult case with 
which the writer came in contact was that of 
pupil X—. X—- was a boy twelve years old 
with average intelligence or above and in 
class 7A. He had stammered and stuttered 
since he was about six years old. A knowl- 
edge of this pupil’s emotional history re- 
vealed just cause for stammering. 


In the first place, X—’s mother thinks 
his father is “common and eruel.” She 
says the father spanked the child once 
when he was a little boy and since that 
time she has lived with him merely because 
she disbelieves in divorce. She has never 
missed an opportunity to tell how “common, 
crude, and ignorant” her husband’s parents 
were in comparison with her own. Accord- 
ing to this mother, she and her husband 
have few open quarrels because they so sel- 
dom exchange more words than are abso- 
lutely necessary. 


This mother had build up a very definite 
conflict in X—’s mind eccneerning his 
father—a conflict between that which the 
boy wanted to feel for his father and that 
which his mother had led him to feel. It is 
small wonder that the boy had a fit of stam- 
mering and stuttering when mention of his 
father was made. 


His mother stated that this atmosphere 
of incompatibility is the reason X— is an 
only child. The mother has transferred all 
of her love she should feel for her husband 
to the boy; this has been a very definite 
cause of his emotional maladjustment. 
Even though the boy was twelve years old 
his mother still gave him his bath, combed 
his hair, cut his fingernails, held him up 
when he tried to skate, and, until about a 
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year before, had fixed the food on his plate 
at the table and had laced his shoes for him. 
Her own positive personality had so domi- 
nated the child that he had no initiative of 
his own. When asked if he wanted to do 
any certain thing, his answer was invari- 
ably, “I suppose so,” or “If you want me 
ta.” 

The emotional maladjustment of X—- 
was very evident. He was uncomfortable 
in social situations; he preferred to sit and 
read rather than engage in the play and 
sports of normal boys of his age. 

It seemed to the writer that X— would 
never become emotionaJly adjusted until 
the tension was relieved in the family 
situaticn. If emotional adjustment could 
be brought about, X— would cease his 
stammering and it is probable that the 
tendency toward choreas would disappear. 


MI. PHYSICAL CONDITION OF 
CHILDREN 


THE 


A, EXAMINATION BY THE COLLEGE PHYSICIAN 


Arrangements were made with the ecol- 


lege physician to examine the ear, nose, and 
throat conditions of the speech pathology 
Of the twenty-one children included 
in the speech classes at the time of the ex- 
amination, eighteen were examined. One 
of those not examined had a written par- 
ental objection and the other two were ab- 
sent from school during the week of ex- 
aminations. 


cases. 


these examinations 


1. The findings of 
follow: 


a. Only one organic defect, a case of 
malocclusion, that would affect the speech 
of the child was found. 


b. Four were found to have enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids, the removal of which 
would probably aid in speech correction. 


ce. Three were probably still using the 
“baby talk” heard im the home. 

d. Two had tendencies toward chorea. 
The question of the relation of home en- 
vironment to these nervous tendencies was 
raised, 

e, Five of the six children, aged six 
and seven, had their permanent molars. 
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One child (six years old) had his molars. 
but one was already decaying. 


2. Recommendations: 

a. Time and training were recommend 
ed for twelve children. 

b. Special training was recommended 
for two. One stammered and the other 
had poor speech habits acquired in an un- 
desirable environment. 

No recommendations were made for two. 
One refused to allow the doctor to make the 
examination. Too little was known of the 
other’s background and environment to 
make an accurate diagnosis. 


d. One was believed to be rapidly out- 
rrowing the speech defect. 

e. Special recommendation was made tha! 
one child have tonsi!'s and adenoids remov- 
ed as an aid in speech correction. 

IV. SUMMARY 

A summary of the speech cases handled 
in the laboratory school from Octcber, 1955, 
to May, 19386, is given herewith. 

Pupil 1. 

Age—6. 

Grade—la. 

Defects on first test—ec, s, st, r, xX, s 
(miss is mi). 


second test—able to pro- 


Defects on 
nounce all sounds if he takes time. 
Doctor’s diagnosis—needs tonsils and 
adenoids removed. 
Remarks—represents most marked im. 
provement. 


Pupil 2. 
Age—6. 
Grade—la. 
Defects on first test—s, x, i, c, s—etch, 

Defects second test—difficuity 
with x, i in mle, sp combination. 
diagnosis—enlarged tonsils; 
training needed; “baby 


| loctor’s 
time and 
talk.” 

Pupil 2. 

Age—6. 

Grade—lb. 

Defects on first test—h, r, s, st, sk, t= 
€ = ¢. 


Pi 


Pi 


Pi 
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Defects on second test—diffieulty with 
r, sk, d, for g. 

Doctor’s diagnosis—needs 
training. 


time and 


ipul 4. 

Age—6. 

Grade—1l1b. 

Defects on first test—r, st, sk, 
str, th. 

Defects on second test—able to produce 
all correctly. 

Doctor’s 
training. 

Remarks—should be urged to use these 
sounds. 


l, spr, 


diagnosis—needs time and 


3, 

Age—7. 

Grade—la. 

Defects on first test—«, h, f, s, r, x, k. 

Defects on second test—s for th, | for 
r (bray is blay), i in mile. 


Doctor’s diagnosis—needs time and 
training; enlarged tonsils; perma- 
nent molar decaying. 

Remarks— imitation of careless speech 
habits. 

pil 6. 

Age—6. 

Grade—la. 

Defects on first test — e=th. x = xth. 
lisp. 

Defects on second test—able to pro- 


nounce all scunds if careful. 
Doctor’s d agnosis—tendeney 
chorea; bites nails: home 


nervousness, 


toward 
produe2s 


ipil 7. 

Age—7. 

(;rade—2a. 

Defects on first test—r 
d for th, w for i. 

Defects on second test— 
mile; she for see. 

Doctor’s diagnosis—difficulty probably 
result of “baby talk.” 

Remarks-—indications of 
imitation. 

ipu 8. 

Age—49. 

Grade—2a. 

Defects on first test—r, i in mile. 


(single) for 1, 


d for th; i in 


“baby talk” 


Wie 
a 
ah, 
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Defects on second test—reproduces all 
sounds if tries. 

Doctor’s diagnosis—enlarged 
refused examination. 


Pupil 9. 
Age—9. 
Defects on first test—r—ah. 
Defects on second test—r—=ah. 
Doctor’s diagnosis—difficulty due to 
imitation. 
Remarks—believes she can never say r. 


Pupil 10. 

Age—11. 

Defects on first test—r, i in mile (mile 
is mal). 

Defects on second test—improvement 
in r sound, i sound all right. 

Doctor’s diagnosis—no organic defects; 
needs time. 

Remarks—nervously energetic; speaks 
rapidly. 


Pupil 11. 

Age—13. 

Grade—6. 

Defects on first test—r. 

Defects on second test—great improve- 
ment. 

Doctor’s 
overcome difficulty. 


Pupil 12. 
Age—8. 
Grade—3sb. 
Defects on first test—r. 
Defects on second test—great improve- 
ment. 
Dector’s 
fects. 
Pupil 12. 
Age—11. 
Grade—3b. 
Defects on first test—e, r, z, j, k, xX, s, 
omission of s in combinations. 
Defects on second test—omission of s, 
substituted t for c, and f and d for g. 
Doctor’s diagnosis—needs strong pro- 
gram of training. 
Remarks—Defects probably due to un- 
desirable environment. 


tonsils; 


diagnosis—time needed to 


diagnosis—no noticeable de- 


Pupil 14. 
Age—8. 
Grade—2a. 


—- 


Defects on first test—r and gr combina- 
tion. 

Defects on second test—great improve- 
ment. 

Doctor’s 
fect 

Pupil 15. 

Age—6. 

Grade— 1b. 

Defects on first test—omission of h 
sound. 

temarks—withdrew 
ness. 
Pupil 16. 

Age—6. 

Grade—1lb. 

Defects on first test—substitution of 
t for c, s, and pronounciation of “cat” 
as “tot.” 

Remarks—withdrew 

Pupil 17. 

Age—. 

Grade—2a. 

Defects on first test—e, s, lisp. 

Defects on second test—improvement. 

Doctor’s diagnosis—time needed. 

Remarks—training needed. 

Pupil 18. 

Defects on first test—r and er. 

Remarks—absent from school much of 
the time; extremely nervous; bursts 


diagnosis—no noticeable de- 


because of 


from school. 


into uncontrollable tears. 
Pupil 19, 

Age—9. 

Defects on first test—r for 1, i in smile 
is a. 

Remarks—able to correct defects since 
they are merely results of careless 
habits; dismissed. 

Pupil 20. 

Age—10. 

Defects on first test—i in smile is a. 

Remarks—minor defect, the result of 
‘arelessness; dismissed on  recom- 
mendation of classroom teacher. 

Pupil 212. 

Defects on first test—r. 

Defects on second test-—-showing im- 
provement. 

Remarks—absent because of sickness 

in family and quarantined. 
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APPENDIX 


A. To FURTHER ILLUSTRATE THE PRO. 
CEDURES USED IN THE REMEDIAL 
SPEECH CLASSES, THE FOLLOWING 
EXCERPT FROM THE DIARY OF 
THE CLASS IS PRESENTED 


Tuesday—December 3 
Rag Doll “magic” 
Jack-in-box 


Relaxation exercise: 1. 
Tongue exercise: 1. 


Drill on: s and x especially; ¢ and r 
secondarily 


Not much success if any, in getting the 
correct “s” and “x” sounds. In two cases 
the main difficulty lies in learning to keep 
tongue from between teeth. In a third case 
there is a tendency to use the plosive “t” on 
the letters giving the response “echt” and 
“ect.” Perhaps thes use of tootpicks to point 
or touch tongue positions will help in the 


next meeting. 


Short drill on vowel sounds. Found J— 
can say “ah” and can say “baa” like the 
sheep but cannot add a final letter. His 
“baa” instead of becoming “bat” becomes 
“bot.” He says he knows that his words 
do not sound like mine, E— again succeeded 
‘n saying “cat” instead of “tat.” He was 
very proud of this accomplishment—he had 
to tell me that he could “still” say “cat” 
before we left the classroom. H— tried very 
hard and succeeded in a large degree in 
saying his sounds, but he cannct put these 
sounds in words. He says “tep” for “step,” 
“mi” for “miss,” and so on. I believe this 
defect is purely the result of “baby talk”’ 
environment. 


The same drill methods described in the 
first lesson were used. 
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B. LETTER SENT TO PARENTS 


Dear 

—- has probably told you that 
is working with in order 

to help speak more plainly. We shal] 


be able to do more for if you have 
a little time to help us. We should be glad 
to have you come to school and talk about it, 
or to see how works with the 
children. She meets them at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

We should appreciate it, too, if you could 
have say these exercises. Most of 
the children can make their sounds correct- 
ly, but they need slow careful practice to 
make the habits persist. 

We shall send the exercises home from 
time to time, and hope that you, too, wil! 
feel that ——--—— is improving. 

Sincerely, 


Clis G. Jamison 
Prineipal 


J:M 
RPiBLIOGRAPHY FOR DRILL EXERCISES 


Avery, Elizabeth, Jane Dorsey, and Vera 
Sickles. First Principles of Speech Train- 
ing. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1928. 518 pp. 

Barrows, Sarah, and Lee Edward Travis. 
“Correcting Defective Speech,” The Clas:- 
room Teacher. Chicago, The Classroom 
Teacher, 1928. Volume II, pp. 505-538. 

Case, I. M. Speech Drills for Children in the 
Form of Play. Buston, Expression Com- 
pany, 1929. 414 pp. 

McCullough, Grace A., and Agnes V. 
Birmingham. Correcting Speech Defects 
und Foreign Accent. New York, Charles 
Seribner’s Scns, 1925. 232 pp. 


Wood, Alice W. The Jingle Book. New 


York, EK. P. Dutton and Coimpany, 1954. 
115 pp. 
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Around the Reading Table 


Bolton, Frederick Elmer, Thomas Raymond 
Cole, and John Hunnicut Jessup. The Be. 
ginning Superintendent. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1937. 613 pp. 


The authors of this textbook in school ad- 
ministration (all on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Washington) are well qualified 
by experience. All are experienced school 
superintendents of schools in cities ranging 
in size from Seattle downward. 


The book features the small superinten- 
dency rather than the large. For this prac- 
tical improvement the authors are to be 
complimented, since the usual practice of 
writers in administration is to think in 
terms of large cities. This obvious virtue 
has one objectionable feature, however: 
The book, although intended for school 
superintendents, overlaps somewhat the work 
of the elementary or high school principal, 
which a book concerning larger schools 
would not do. Chapters IV and VIII 
(dealing with “Efficient Office Manage- 
ment” and “The School Library,” respec- 
tively) are examples of this. 

All phases of the work of the superin- 
tendent are treated. This obvious virtue 
also has its less desirable aspect: It touches 
briefly some specialized fields which should 
constitute volumes in themselves, without 
making clear that such treatment is only 
superficial. For example, supervision is 
treated in four chapters. This is too much 
for brief mentioning of the subject and too 
little for adequate development of it. 

On the whole the volume is scholarly and 
well documented. The selected references 
at the ends of the chapters are not as care- 
fully chosen as some might hope for but 
are as adequate as those ordinarily found 
in education textbooks. As is usual in text- 
books, the authors defend an_ occasoinal 
questionable point of view. To illustrate, 
they say the requirement of having teachers 
submit photographs when applying for posi- 
tions “is desirable and should be continued” 
because by means of them “a fairly good 
estimate of native ability ... . can be 
made.” Such an idea has been definitely 
exploded by Harry L. Hollingworth and 
Donald Laird, two reputable psychologists. 

An extensive use in the book of tabular 
material quoted from researches is admir- 
able. The numerous half-tones, however, 
add but little to the book except cost. 

A conservative attitude is maintained by 
the authors. They believe in rather rigid 
courses of study, for example, although 
progressive educators are breaking away 
from such “factoryized” concepts. The 


authors say, “There should be a_ definite 
course of study duly adopted by the board 
of education. This should include a detail- 
ed curriculum for each subject in the grades 
and in the high school.” 

In fact, this same conservatism, extended 
in its application to the broader aspects of 
the relation of public education to our en- 
tire social structure, constitutes the prin- 
cipal objection to the volume. The authors 
make the unfortunate blunders of quoting 
at length from one of Arthur Brisbane’s 
articles in the Hearst newspapers, and of 
presenting numerous photostatic copies of 
portions of issues of the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer, the Hearst anti-labor champion 
of 1936. 

In spite of the shortcomings which the 
sensitive reviewer has indicated, the book 
is the best text in general school adminis- 
tration that has been published in eight 
years. Its critical use in beginning classes 
in public school administration is recom- 


mended. 
—J. R. Shannon 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Smith, Henry Lester and William Isaac 
Painter. “Bibliography of Literature on 
the Teaching of English, From January 
1, 1930 to January 1, 1936.” Bulletin of 
the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana, Vol. XIII, No. 
1, (December, 1936). 284 pp. 


Here is an index that every progressive 
teacher of English has been sighing for. 
No longer need he wish he had a compre- 
hensive view of what his fellow teachers 
are doing in America these bustling, if 
anxious, years since 1930. The neophyte 
seeking new ways to approach his classroom 
problems can find them in abundance 
through this guide. 

The compilers have been gratifyingly am- 
bitious in determining the scope of their 
work. Diligently they have scoured the 
pages of the smaller, as well as those of the 
better-known educational periodicals. Ap- 
parently nothing has escaped them. They 
list, alphabetically according to authors, 
3,321 articles on creative English, debating, 
drama, and so on to spelling, vocabulary, 
and written expression. The topical sys- 
tem of indexing also elicits the reader’s 
gratitude. 

One strong point of this new guide is the 
addition of a descriptive note on each article 
Indeed the word descriptive might well have 
been included in the title—‘“‘A Descriptive 
Bibliography,” etc. On the other hand, the 
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reviewer cannot help wishing that the no- 
tations might have gone beyond description 
into criticism; this would have been a great 
gain for many readers despite the argu- 
ment of the compilers that the bibliograph- 
er should leave criticism entirely to the 
reader. In a bibliography so vast and com- 
plex and representing so wide a range of 
values and degrees of applicability to class- 
room problems, some attempt to evaluate 
would be welcome. Identification of 
authors would have been a tactful way to 
do this. Here and there, of course, as in any 
good description, evaluation is implicit and 
reflects the opinion of the compilers. In 
these instances the reader is grateful, even 
though he reserves final judgment until 
after his own perusal of the article. 
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But perhaps this observation on criticism 
is petty fault-finding. Certainly it would 
be petty to object to the possible redundancy 
and questionable propriety of the phase of 
literature in the title. Allin all, and with 
hearty emphasis, let it be said that here js 
a needed, carefully prepared b:bliography, 
ample for its purpose and deserving the 
cordial commendation of all teachers of 
English. 

—Leslie H. Meeks 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Schorling, Raleigh, John R. Clark, and Rol. 
land R. Smith. Modern School Mathe.- 
matics, Book Three. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York, World Book Company, 1936. 
458 pp. 
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A Teacher's Ideal 


May I not be impatient with the spirited life of youth about me, 
—remembering that its joys, in cheerful yesterdays, were mine also. 
May I mark well my words, knowing that the effect of a single sen- 
tence, dropped into the heart of youth, may be very great and remain 
when I am gone. Though I be limited to certain lines of instruction, 
may I venture as far as I dare upon the highway of brotherhood, 
teaching that the great success is not what one may possess, but what 
one may become; and that the new triumph, in the arts as in com- 
merce, is service to humanity. Lest I drift too far out on the pleas- 
ant waters of theory, may I be reminded of the needs of daily life; 
for though the mind wander in the mobile land of dreams, the feet 
must still tread the solid earth. Whatever else I do or forbear, may 
I instill a gentler life, a calmer activity, and a saner purpose into at 
least a few who will carry the burdens of the generation dawning. 
And however long I remain amid these surroundings, may my daily 
task not exhaust my spirit; but may the ever-coming stream of new 
life keep me cheerful and young in heart. As I become less a student 
of books, year by year may the great book of experience yield its 
wisdom to me, may it deny me nothing that shall enlarge my sym- 
pathy for humanity and my gratitude for the gift of life. And 
lastly, may my students still kindly remember me when they are 
knocking at the golden castles of their hearts’ desire on the rough 
highways of life. 
Max Ehrmann 


Reprinted from Education, Vol. 45 (September, 1924), p. 46. 
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